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Editorial Notice. 

As the sentiments, objects, and terms of the Circular, are un- 
asual, we appropriate our first columns to such information 
about it, as may be needed by those who think of subscribing 
for it. We employ no agents to solicit subscriptions, and our 
friends are cautioned against urging any to take the paper. Our 
rale is, not to send it to any one on the application of a third per- 
son, except in special cases where We know the applicant, and are 
sure Le is fully authorized. Uur wish and request is, that every 
person proposing to subscribe tur tue Curcalar, should read the 
entire contents of these first advertising columns and judge for 
aunseif, wituout relying on auy other represeatatious, wheth- 
er the paper is what he wants. 


FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES 


OF THE CIRCULAR, 





RELIGION AND SOCIALISM; 


Wie Keiigion of the Bivie,-- 
The Socialism of wie Primitive Church. 
LEADING TOPICS. 
SALVATION FROM SLN, THE GIFT 
of the Gospel. 
** Thou shalt call his name Jesus: for he shall save 
his peopie from their sins.” (Matt. 1: 21.) 
THE SECOND COMING OF CHRIST, 
A. D. 7U, or ‘immediately atter’ the Vesuructivn 
of Jerusalem, at ube close of the Bible record 
aud the apostolic age. 
** Verily L say unto you, There be some standing 


here wihica shail not taste of death, till they see the 
Suu of man coulng in lis Kingdom.’ (Matt. 10: 23.) 


THE KINGDOM OF GOD, FOUND- 
ed in the heavenly Jerusalem by Ubrist and his 
fokowers 135UU years ago, and now being extend- 
ed vo chis world and tlades, uniting three worlds 
vn the plane of the Second Kesurrection. 

**Thy kingdom come, thy will be done on cart 

AS IT IS IN HEAVEN.” (Matt. 6: 10.) 

MIRACLES, A PERPETUAL AGEN- 
cy ut the call of Faith; in opposition to the in- 
fidel maxim that ‘the Age of Miracles is past.’ 
** Verily, verily, l say unto you, He that believeth 

on me, tue works that 1 do suall ne do alsv; and 

greater works than these shall ne do; because | go 

untu my Father.”—-Jodn 14: 12. 

COMMUNISM, AN INSTITUTION 
of ihe ttoly Spirit—the Social Urder of Heaven. 
** All mine are thine, and thine are mine.”—Jesus 

Christ. 

DELIVERANCE FROM DISEASE 
and Deach, toretold by the Prophets, fulfilled 
by Christ. 

** He will swallow up Dearu in Vicrory.” Isaiah. 


GENERAL PLATFORM 

OF PRINCIPLES AND MEASURES. 

Sovereignty of Jesus Christ, dating from his 
Second Coming, A. D. 70. 

Co-sovereignty of the Primitive Church, raised 
from the dead at the Second Coming. 

Unity of all Believers, in this world andin Ha- 
des, with the one Kingdom in the Heavens. 

Resurrection of the Spirit, abolishing Sin and 
Selfishness. 

Resurrection of the Body, overcoming Disease, 
renewing Youth, and abolishing Death. 

Community of Property of all kinds, with In- 
Spiration for distribution. 

Dwelling together in Association, or Complex 
Families. 

Home Churches and Home Schools. 

Meetings every Evening. 





PUBLICATIONS, 


Theories. 128 pages, octavo. 


Circular, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Contents of Bible Communism. 
PART I.—MATTERS OF FACT. 


ligious views. Form of government. 


bor. Agriculture. 


Vt. Health of the Association. 
tion of morality and prosperity. 


PART IL—SOCIAL THEORY. 
PRELIMINARIES. 


tutions on earth. 


give place to Communism. 


relations between the Sexes. 
Cuarrer LY. Showing how the Sexual Function 
is to be redeemed, and true relations between 
the sexes restored. 
Cuarrer V. Showing that Shame, instead of be- 
ing one of the prime virtues, is a part of origi- 
nal Sin, and belongs to the Apostasy. 
Cuarrer VI. Showing the bearings of the pre- 
ceding views on Socialism, Political Economy, 
Manners and Customs, c. 
Cuartrer VII. A concluding Caveat, that onght 
to be well noted by every Reader of the fore- 
going Argument. 


PART IIL.—DOCTRINAL FOUNDATIONS, 
Criticism oF CurisTENDOM. CoNSTITUTIONAL CuRIS- 
Tianiry. ‘THe Biste on MarriaGe. Paur’s Views 
or Marriage. Law or ADULTERY. 
APPENDIX TO PART LIL—CoLtoquy on Mar- 
RIAGE AND SLAVERY. 





THE BEREAN; A Manual for the help of 
those who seek the Faith of the Primitive 
Church: anoctavo volume of 500 pages.—— 
By J H. Noyes. Price, $1,50. 

The Berean contains free, outline discussions of the great 
Religious topics of interest: Salvation from Sin, The New 
Birth, The Second Coming, Resurrection, Origin of Evil, Our 
Relations to the Heavenly Church, Abolition of Death, Con, 
densation of Life, &c. &c.,—treated strictly according to Bible 
evidence, but developing many new and interesting conclu- 
sions, differing widely from those of the old Theology. Al, 
who wish to understand Bist» Communism—its constitutional 
basis, and prospects of success—should acquaint themselves 
with the contents of this book, 





THE CIRCULAR; Complete files of Vol. 1, 
(Weekly,) $1,00; and of Vol. 2, (Semi- 
Weekly,) $2,00. 

THE PERFECTIONIST; Volumes 1, 2, 
and 3: and Tue Wirness, Vol. 2. Price 
$1,00 per Volume. 





SALVATION FROM SIN; Explained and 
Defended. By J. H. Noyes. Price, 6} cts. 


ANNUAL REPORTS ; (2d and 3d,) of the 


Onerpa Assocration. Price 12 1-2 cts. 








Postage. 

POSTAGE OF THE CIRCULAR, (Prepaid)— 
Within this State, Out of the State, 

10 cts. per quarter, or | 19 1-2 cts. per quarter, or 
39 cts. a year. 78 cts. a year. 

Jae lf not paid in advance, double the above 
rates is charged. 

POSTAGE OF BOOKS-- 

Bible Communism, 38 cts. prepaid. 

The Berean, 28 cts. prepaid, or 42 cts. not prepaid. 
J&P Persons ordering the above books, and wish- 
ing to prepay the postage, can enclose to us the 
amount in government stamps. 








Lord’s Supper at every Meal. 
Free Criticism the Regulator of Society. 
Horticulture the leading business for subsistence. 


A Daily Press, divorced from Mammon, and 
devoted to God. 





The reader will find further information about 
the Religion and Socialism of The Circular in the 
ensuing Advertisements of Publications, and of the 
Associated Communities at Oneida, Newark, &c. 





WANTED FOR THE CIRCULAR. 


Well written articles on all subjects of interest, in- 
cluding Personal Confessions of Christ, and Faith 
Experience ; Discussions of Communism and Practi- 
eal Reform; General Correspondence, and Reports of 
News, &c. &c. By writing for The Circular, its 
friends will realize its highest value—making it an 
occasion of improvement both ways, in giving and 
receiving. Letit be a Communiry Parer—an or- 
ganof the true-hearted every where—-growing up 


FOR SALE AT THE OFFICE OF THE CIRCULAR. at 


BIBLE COMMUNISM ; A Compilation from 
the Annual Reports and other publications 
of the Oneida Association and its Branches ;| wayine 4 COMMON INTEREST IN ALL THINGS. 
presenting, in connection with their History, 
a summary view of their Religious and Social 

Price 50 cts. 

Printed and published at the office of The 


Location of the Oneida Association. Number of 

members. Mansion House. Historical sketch. Re- 
Religious 
exercises. System of Criticism. Schools. Theory 
of the Rights of Property. Treatment of matrimo- 
nial and parental relations. System of Free La- 
Manufactures. Cost of liv-| Isabella Grape Vines, Raspberries, &c., &c. 
ing. Conditions of membership and withdrawal. 
Branch Associations, at Brooklyn, N. Y., Newark, 
N. J., Wallingford, Conn., Putney and Cambridge, | Of the following varieties :--Burr’s New Pine, Large 
General condi- | Early Scarlet, and Hovey’s Seedling. 


BIBLE ARGUMENT.—Cuaprer I. Showing what in barrels and sacks; also Buckwuear Frovr, in 


Cuarrer Il, Showing that Marriage is not an 


ASSOCIATED COMMUNITIES, 


Newark, N. J. 
Wallingford, Ct. 
| Cambridge, Vt. 


Saati. +" Ft, 
rooklyn, N.Y. 
Putney, vt 





BUSINESS CARDS OF THE COMMUNITIES. 


HE ONEIDA COMMUNITY HAVE ON HAND 
for sale, the following productions of their 
Gardens, Mill, and Work-shops, viz : 


NURSERY FRUIT TREES, 


Consisting of— 


APPLES, the most approved varieties. 
PEARS, do. (Standards & Dwarfs.) 
CHERRIES, 
PLUMS, 


Choice varieties. 
PEACHES, 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS, 


Also, Myatt’s Victoria PIE PLANTS. 
GOOD WHEAT FLOUR, 
Usually on hand at the THE FLOURING MILL, 


is properly to be anticipated concerning the sacks—-Inpian Meat, Feep, &e. 
coming of the Kingdom of Heaven and its insti- 


RUSTIC FURNITURE, 


STEEL TRAPS, 
Of various sizes and descriptions. 


promptly attended to. 
Oneida, N. Y., 1854. 





on hand and for sale at their Grist-Mill, 
EXCELLENT FLOUR, 


munity Mills, Oneida, N.Y. Also, 


CORN, RYE, AND OATS, 
at the usual prices. 


the ear crushed and ground at the usual rates. 
BAKER & HALL, Millers. 
Putney, Vt., 1854. 





Community Machine-Shop. 


W. R. INSLEE & CO., 
MACHINISTS, 


Hedenberg Buildings, Newark, N. J. 











W. R.I. & Co., manufacture Printing Presses, (for copper* 
plate and letter-press printing.) Jeweler’s Tools, Machinists’ 
Lathes, &e. &c. ; and are prepared to execute orders for ma, 
chinery generally. 


WM. R. INSLEE. ABRAM C. SMITH. 





Community Press. 


PIII 


THE ‘CIRCULAR’ PRINTING OFFICE, 
NO. 48 WILLOW PLACE, 
Near the Cor. of State-st. 


The undersigned, having recently added to their 
establishment new Presses, and an assortment of 
new Job Type, are prepared to print Cards, La- 
bels, Circulars, Hand-Bills, Bill-Heads, and plain 
and fancy work generally, with neatness and dis- 
patch. 

J Office No. 43 Willow Place, near State-street, 
(between Columbia and Hicks streets. ) 

S. R. LEONARD & CO. 


What Ought to be Done. 


1. Religion is, by right, the highest teacher of 
mankind, and ought to use the most commanding 
instrumentality. 

2. The press is, at this day, the most command- 
ing instrumentality of instruction. Therefore reli- 
gior ought to lay out its strength not in the pulpit 
but on the press. 

8. Journalism is the superior function of the 
press—more effective than book-making, because 
more continuous and universalin itsoperation. Re- 
ligion ought, therefore, to take the lead in Jour- 
nalism. 

4. The Daily Press is the highest form of Jour- 
nalism—-as much more effective than the weekly 
press, as the latter is more effective than book-mak- 
ing, and for the same reason. Religion ought there- 
fore to ascend from the pulpit to the sanctum of the 
Daily Press. 

5. Believing that what ought to be done can be 
done, the publishers and friends of The Circular, 
in the name of the Christian religion, have pur- 
posed and are preparing to iastitute a Daily Reli- 











in power and edification, with their growth in 
Go? 


gious Press, 


je Orders for any of the above articles, ad- 
dressed to Jonathan Burt, Oneida, N. Y., will be 


HE PUTNEY COMMUNITY HAVE USUALLY 


recently manufactured from new wheat, at the Com- 


Tueir Mix has recently been put in good repair, 
and is now doing the regular business of an ordinary 
Grist-mill, with satisfaction and dispatch. Corn in 


Central Business Agency. 


George Cragin, General Agent for the Associated 
Communities, offers his services to others who may 
have business in New-York, which they are willing 
to intrust to him. His acquaintance in the city, and 
the experience and facilities of business which he 
has acquired by his agency for the Communities. en- 
ables him to buy and sell Goods, Produce, Land 
Warrants, &c., &c., safely and advantageously. Ad- 
dress ‘Gorge Craain, Box No. 6, Brooklyn, N. Y.” 





Practical Communism--A Plan for 
Fmployers. 


Natural, and Practicable Immediately, 
for all sorts of Business, and in the midst 
of Society as it is. 

This plan is founded on the simple proposition, te 
substitute the family relation for the system af 
hiring. As the opposers of slavery say to the 
slave-master, ‘ Emancipate your negroes, and car- 
ry on your business by paying them wages,’ so it is 
now said to the hireling master, ‘ Stop hiring, and 
carry on your business by taking your workmen 
into your family.’ In other words, let every dis- 
tinct form of business which employs and supports 
a number of workmen, be the gathering-point of a 
family sufficient to man the business, and carry om 


Consisting of Rustic Chairs and Seats, of various S60 4 — + } q 
institution of the Kingdom of Heaven, and must | kinds ; Tables, Stands, and Flower Vases; Frames Ol His Gomesite ative withent iving: Get te at 
for vines, creepers, &c.; besides a variety of other 
Cuarrer Lil. Showing that Death is to be abol- | Garden Furniture. 
ished in the Kingdom of Heaven, and that, to 
this end, there must be a restoration of true 


ployer, whatever his line of business, rive with his 
men, and make them interested ranTners instead of 
holding them by the mere bond of wages, and sup- 
porting their families scattered abroad. 

The material advantages of this business conden- 
sation, would be in part as fullows : 

1. Opportunity of acquaintance, and censtant com- 
sultation between the workmen. 

2. Enthusiasm, induced by aggregation and en- 
tire community of interests. 

8. Saving of time and labor in traveling to and 
fro, and the care of domestic affairs. 
4. Relief from complicated accounts and arbitrary 
money payments. 
The educational and religious advantages of this 
plan would be manifold and complete. 
1. Every important business would be the gath- 
ering point of an extensive FamILy. 
2. That family, embracing of course persons quali- 
fied to instruct, and having constant opportunity 
for meeting and mutual help would become a scnoot. 
3. That school, rising into the knowledge of God, 
and haying the best possible facilities for mutual! 
criticism and religious culture, would become a4 
cuurcnu. Thus business would become a truly sa- 
cred institution—the very platform of the worship 
of God. The four great interests of mankind—busi- 
ness, family affection, education, and religion— 








would join hands and dwell together wherever he- 
man beings have a home. 





— 


The following is rather pleasant reading from 
Chambers’s Journal: 
Awaking of Winter. 

The sleep of Winter, and the dead time of the 
year, are old poetical expressions, which we 
trace back to our Saxon forefathers; but they 
more properly belong to the wild old Scandinay- 
ian imagery, such as in elder times was used by 
the worshippers of Woden on the bleak and rocky 
shores of wintry Norway. Equally grand were 
their conceptions of the Virgins, who bent over 
their blue looms in the everchanging sky, and 
wove the texture of the richly colored clouds 
with shuttles of gold and silver, the motions of 
which were seen when the floating fleeces changed. 
Such, and similar images have in all ages been 
conceived by imaginative and poetical minds; 
and the out-of-door aspect of nature—so changed, 
wan, ané lifeless in winter—dead even to appear- 
ance, but for the warm color given to the checks 
by the crimson of the holly berries, fills the pic- 
ture-chamber of the thoughtful eye with endless 
illustrations of their truthfulness. The emptiness 
of the fields, usually enlivened with flocks and 
herds; the absence of the birds and of their 
voices; the want of human figures to fill the 
scene, as when they moved to and fro following 
their rustic employment, as well as of animals, 
most of which are now either hidden under the 
snow or wrapt in their winter sleep; are accesso- 
ries to the picture of the deathlike and dreaming 
year. There grim old Winter is stretched out, 
his hoary head resting on the hills, his cold feet 
on the river, which froze and became dumb _be- 
neath his icy touch. The trees, on the summit 
of which the snow-flakes fall, are his bushy 
brows; his broad body, powdered over, covers 
miles of plain; his snow-clad limbs fill up leagues 
of road; and while he sleeps, the few birds that 
remain with us peck about him, and sometimes 
pause with their heads hanging aside, as if listen- 
ing to hear whether he is awake or not. All na- 











ture is silent while he sleeps; the sun keeps 
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ack for hours, as if afraid lest the light shoul’ 
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affect his eyes, and disturb his slumber; the 
brief day, like a jerked curtain, is drawn sudden- 
ly toa close around him; and those who have 
seen him so stretched out full seventy times, 
seem more afraid of his presence than when they 
first beheld him, and sit huddled up, trembling 
beside the hearth. * * * o, -® 

And now old winter begins to feel his sleep 
disturbed, and to turn himself occasionally ; for 
there is a sound of the bleating of lambs ringing 
through his dreams, and a stirring of snow-drops 
upon the ground. He feels the crocus bulbs 
swelling beneath him, though he is not fully 
awake, for the millions of hard daisy buds have 
not yet begun to knock below the grassy sods, to 
be let out: their green round hammers will awaken 
him. Sometimes the flap of the wings of the 
building-raven fans his face, and he lifts up his 
heavy hand with a drowsy motion as if to feel 
what it is. He hears a noise of rooks among the 
elms, and just moves his sealed eyelids, as the 
first twitter of the lark comes down through the 
momentary sunshine. The streams which he held 
so fast have already slipped through his icy fing- 
ers, and go stealing along, noiselessly at first, as if 
afraid to be again imprisoned, until they feel 
themselves far beyond his reach, when they increase 
their speed and go singing through the fields, 
where there is already some little show of green. 
The young fry feel a stir of life within them and 
wriggling out from the fissures of the sand and gra- 
vel, and the hollows of the banks, begin to try their 
strength against the escaping current. 

And now everywhere long-hidden objects show 
themselves; they seem to have less dread of grim 
old Winter every day ; they go out and in, as if 
they did not care forhim at all; they begin to find 
that he is not halfso terribleas Time. Had his snow 
been summer dust or desert sand, like that which 
Time has heaped over buried cities and hidden 
monuments of the early world, but little of this 
vegetable and animal life could ever again have 
struggled back into existence; for saving the 
trees and shrubs, the earth would have remained 
brown, and bare, and desolate, to have been only 
beaten closer together by the rain, or baked hard- 
er by the sun, until one great gravestone had been 
laid over all the grass, and all the flowers; and 
then Winter would never have awoke, but have 
been buried where he first lay down. But now 
the yellow crocus opens its petals, and’ where it 
unfolds makes a patch of sunshine on the earth, 
which dazzles the gaze of old Winter as he turns 
and looks at it while lying on his side, causing 
him to wink and blink, and rub his eyes, as if 
doubting whether the golden flush is caused by 
the sun or the flowers. On the spot from which 
he was shifted, and on which he has been sleep- 
ing, we see the green from whence the coming 
bluebells will spring, and the downy cups out of 
which the pale primroses will rise. At the foot 
of the hedges, along the sheltered banks, the star- 
ry celendine is already running a braid of gold, 
while the open spaces along the underwood are 
laced with the silver gray of the anemone. Slow- 
ly the sap begins to rise, andas old Winter inhales 
the aroma of the trees, drawing at each sniff a 
longer breath, he stretches himself, and thousands 
of little branches instantly seem liberated, on which 
may be seen a blush of purple, a warmer brown, 
or a faint flush of green, out of which the black- 
bird and thrush begin to call. With a yawn, old 
Winter raises his hand to his ear, as if to make 
certain of those sounds; and while he listens, the 
bleating of the lambs becomes stronger, the song 
of the lark louderand higher up. Then he slowly 
rises, bearing the hidden violets by the stirring of 
of his feet, for he feels that his time has come to 
depart, and that Spring is somewhere on her way, 
journeying from the land of flowers, and that he 
must be gone, lest’ his course should be impeded 
and he should meet on his way the returning swal- 
Jows over the sunny sea. 

Ife shakes himself, and hundreds of impris- 
ened insects, which he had pressed down, rise 
into the air, and the merry gnats dance up and 
down before the slowly opening doors, between 
the crevices of which they catch glimpses of the 
cloud-woven and primrose-colored garments of 
Spring. Grumbling, and following his retreating 
storm-clouds, he turns his face towards the sur- 
ly north, catching views, as he goes, of unmelted 
ynow-wreaths in cold, low-lying. and shady pla- 
ees, where he rests himself for a little while, un- 
til he is disturbed by some solitary bee that has 
come in quest of the first opening flowers. With 
angry look and half-averted head he pauses a mo- 
ment to listen to the choir of birds that is deep- 
ening behind him, and he hears the same voice 
that he heard three thousand years ago in the 
slays of King Solomon, exclaim; ‘Lo the Winter! 
1s past, the rain is over and gone; the flowers 
appear on the earth; the time of the singing of 
birds is come, and the voice of the turtle is heard 
in our land.’ On_ the sunless dike-side he leaves 
the last traces of his footsteps in a few patches 
of lingering snow, above which there is a warm 
yellow light from the opening and overhanging 
primroses. 

Spring has breathed upon the open spaces where 
Winter was lately laid, and her warm breath has 
changed his cold white flakes into showers of snow- 
drops, millions of starry and silver-rimmed daisies, 
and long leagues of nodding lilies of the valley.— 
he cuckoo will soon be heard calling from the 
tall windy trees on the high hill-tops, and at the 
sound of his voice all the lingering songsters will 
hurry over the sea, and muster ence again in their 
vld cathedrals, the woods, to sing to the shimmer- 

ng sunlight, which, like golden lamps, burns be- 
tween the opening of the branches, and flashes on 
shrine-like stems of the surrounding trees. For 
Winter has wakened and gone, nor will he return 
again until the leaves that are now unfolding have 
changed from the pale sea-green of Spring, and 











the darker emerald of Summer, into the fiery red 
and blazing orange of decaying Autumn, and then 
fallen over the graves of the flowers, and there 
formed another couch for Winter to spread his 
snow-white sheet upon, and on which he will he 
down again, and sleep until awakened by the com- 
ing of a future Spring. Until then, Winter has 
retreated, and will hide himself where ‘the face 
of the deep is frozen.’ 


Go Correspondents. 

D. W. Delphi, Ia.—Bible Communism is sent to your ad- 
dress as directed. 

4. W.—Our ‘views’ in respect to Association, &e., are set 
forth from time to time in the Circular ,and are practically ex- 
emplified in the six associated Communities, at Brooklyn, Onei- 
da, Wallingford, Newark, Putney andCambridge, By carefully 
reading the publications notieed on our first page, you will find 
the desired information. 

THE CIRCULAR 
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BROOKLYN, APRIL 25,1854. 


Tactics of Christ, 

It was while Christ and the leading disciples, 
Peter, James, and John, were gone up into the 
Mount of Transfiguration, that the rest of the 
disciples suffered a defeat in their attempt to cast 
out the dumb devil. It would seem that Satan took 
advantage of an occasion when Christ's little ar- 
my was divided, and laid snares for the weaker 
portion, that he might destroy their faith. Satan’s 
servants, the scribes, were very busy at this junc- 
ture, feeling doubtless more interest and satisfac- 
tion in this single failure of the disciples than they 
had ever felt in the many mighty victories of the 
Master. Mark says, that when Christ ‘came to 
his disciples, he saw a great multitude about them, 
and the scribes questioning with them.’ (ch. 9: 14.) 
They were evidently in difficulty. In the midst 
of an excited crowd, called together doubtless by 
the fame of their previous career of miracles, they 
found themselves unexpectedly thwarted and bul- 
lied by a demon, and their watchful enemies, the 
Pharisees, were pushing them with mortifying 
queries and insinuations. Christ came to their 
relief in good time, and with loving jealousy for 
them, immediately confronted their inquisitors 
and assumed their quarrel. As the multitude 
flocked around him and saluted him, ‘ He asked the 
scribes, What question ye with them ?'—as if he 
claimed the right to stand forward in the disci- 
ples’ place and answer all questions in relation to 
this embarrassing affair. The scribes appear to 
have dropped the matter at once. He then took 
in hand the case that had defeated the disciples, and 
cast out the unclean spirit. Though he thus thor- 
oughly sheltered them from the shafts of the 
enemy, yet they were troubled with doubts, and 
took occasion to ask him privately why they 
could not cast out that devil? He said to them, 
‘This kind can come forth by nothing but prayer 
and fasting” y. 29. This answer suggests and 
implies that he had prepared himself for success 
by prayer and fasting; and such evidently was 
the fact, since he encountered the case immedi- 
ately after coming down from the mountain, where 
he had been doubtless for a considerable time 
without food, and had been in the deepest com- 
munion with the spiritual world. It is expressly 
said in Luke, that he took Peter and James and 


John, and went up into a mountain to pray; and. 


as he prayed the fashion of his countenance was 
altered, &c. And it appears from the s&me gos- 
pel that he was on the mountain over night, as it 
says, ‘On the next day when they were come 
down from the hill the people met him,’ &c., which 
affords geod ground for the assumption that he 
had been fasting. So we see he out-maneuvered 
Satan and the scribes, and in the crisis when a 
large division of his troops was at the verge of 
discomfiture, he appeared on the field with all 
the preparation necessary to turn the battle 
against the insulting foe, and give his followers the 
victory. 





Christ and the Publicans, 

The class of persons who stood over against 
the Pharisees during Christ’s war with them, 
and represented the opposite part of society, 
were the publicans and sinners; and it is inter- 
esting by way of contrast, to go over his history 
as it is given in the gospel of Matthew, and trace 
out the character of his dealings with them. 

The first fact mentioned having a bearing on 
the subject, is the healing of the centurion’s ser- 
vant, related in the eighth chapter. There are two 
or three remarkable and important circumstances 
connected with this case. In the first place, the 
centurion was a Roman officer, and an alien to the 
Jewish faith, and as such had the least possible 
hope of obtaining such a favor; indeed he seems to 
have regarded himself as quite unworthy of it on 
this very account; and yet he would not be de- 








terred from making application, and so great was 
the faith which he manifested in the transaction, 
that it is said the Savior ‘marvelled,’ and ex- 
claimed to those that followed him, ‘I have 
not found so great faith, no, not in Israel.’ He 
then proceeded to give utterance to a truth which 
not only opened the door of heaven to many who 
had been previously regarded as excluded, and 
shut out from its blessings, but was full of fearful 
import to the exclusive claims and cherished pre- 
tensions of the self-righteous Pharisees : 


“Tsay unto you, that many shall come from 
the east and west, and shall sit down with Abra- 
ham, and Isaac, and Jacob, in the kingdom of 
heaven: but the children of the kingdom shall be 
cast out into outer darkness: there shall be weep- 
ing and gnashing of teeth.”—Matt. 8: 11, 12. 


In the ninth chapter is an account of his calling 
Matthew, the publican, to become 6ne of his apos- 
tles, and sitting down to a feast in his house with 
publicans andsinners. This brought him into direct 
collision with the Pharisees. As the circumstan- 
ces connected with this event furnish a good index 
to the general character of his feelings and policy 
towards them we will give the passage in full: 

“As Jesus passed forth from thence, he saw 
a man, named Matthew, sitting at the receipt of 
custom : and he saith unto him, Follow me. And 
he arose, and followed him. And it came to 
pass, as Jesus sat at meatin the house, behold, 
many publicans and sinners came and sat down 
with him and his disciples. And when the Phar- 
isees saw it, they said unto his disciples, Why 
eateth your Master with publicans and sinners ? 
But when Jesus heard that, he said unto them, 
They that be whole need not a physician, but they 
that are sick. But go ye and learn what that 
meaneth, I will have mercy, and not sacrifice: for 
Iam not come to call the righteous, but sinners to 
repentance.’—Matt 9: 9—13. 

This was the policy upon which he acted all 
through his ministry. His was a mission of 
mercy—not to the self-righteous, but to the re- 
pentant—to those who felt their need of sal- 
vation. He declares again and again, in one 
form or another, ‘that he came to seek and to 
save that which was lost.’ ‘He came not to call 
the righteous but sinners to repentance.’ In 
the eleventh chapter we have a distinct indication 
of the kind of reputation he had obtained by 
his custom of associating with that class of peo- 
ple, in the following remark : 

“John came neither eating nor drinking, and 
they say, He hath a devil. The Son of man 
came eating and drinking, and they say, Behold, 
a man gluttonous, and a wine-bibber, a friend of 
publicans and sinners. But wisdom is justified 
of her children.”’—Matt. 11: 18, 19. 

We do not find any further direct allusion to 
the publicans in Matthew till we come to the 
twenty-first chapter. But the case of the woman 
of Canaan in the fifteenth chapter, whose daugh- 
ter was ‘grievously vexed with a devil,’ may be 
mentioned as very similar in its character to that 
of the centurion. In the eighteenth chapter 
also, the parable of the hundred sheep is intro- 
duced, which (according to the report in Luke) 
was used by Christ in justification ofhimselfagainst 
the attacks of the Pharisees for consorting with 
publicans and sinners. It was not only an unan- 
swerable reply to the fault-finding of the Phari- 
sees, but beautifully illustrates the divine good- 
ness of his heart. We will give Luke’s account 
of it: 

“Then drew near to him all the publicans and 
sinners for to hear him. And the Pharisees and 
scribes murmured, saying, This man reveiveth sin- 
ners, and eateth with them. And he spake this 
parable unto them, saying, What man of you 
having an hundred sheep, if he lose one of them, 
doth not leave the nmety and nine in the wilder. 
uess, and go after that which is lost. until he find 
it? And when he hath found it, he Jayeth it on 
his shoulders, rejoicing. And when he cometh 
home, he calleth together his friends and neigh- 
bors, saying unto them, Rejoice with me; for I 
have found my sheep which was lost. I say unto 
you, that likewise joy shall be in heaven over one 
sinner that repenteth, more than over ninety and 
nine just persons which need no repentance.”— 
Luke 15: 1—7. 

There are two other instances mentioned in 
Luke, but not reported by Matthew, in which 
Christ refers to the publicans, that perhaps may 
properly be noticed here. One is the parable of 
the Pharisee and publican who went up into the 
temple to pray, and the other the case of Zaccheus. 
They, both present the same characteristic fea- 
tures of those we have already noticed, only, ifany 
thing, in a stronger light. The case of Zaccheus 
particularly, is full of romantic, life-like interest, 
and contrasts strongly with the hostile character 
of Christ’s interviews with the Pharisees, 

In the twenty-first of Matthew, while in the 
heat of his last battle with the Pharisees in Jer- 
usalem, Christ proceeds to make a more direct 
and personal application of the truth he proclaim- 
ed at the healing of the centurion’s servant, and 
sums up his judgment of the two parties, and 











their final destination, in the following forcible 
language : 

“Verily I say unto you, That the publicans 
and harlots go into the kingdom of God before you. 
For John came unto you in the way of mghteous- 
ness and ye believed him not; but the publicans 
and the harlots believed him: and ye, when ye 
had seen it, repented not afterwards, that ye 
might believe him. * * * * Therefore | 
say unto you, the kingdom of God shall be taken 
from you, and given toa nation bringing forth 
the fruits thereof.”—Matt. 21: 31, 32, 43. 

Thus we see that Christ, while on the one 
hand, he found it necessary throughout the whole 
course of his ministry, to administer the sternest 
rebukes, the severest judgments and the most un- 
sparing condemnation on the self-righteous Pha- 
risees, on the other, he treated the penitent and 
warm-hearted publicans with kindness and love. 
While on the one hand, the searching character 
of his spirit and doctrines shut out of the king- 
dom of heaven the hypocritically righteous, on the 
other, it opened its doois to the penitent outcast, 
and: believing alien. 


One Week later from Europe.---Arrival of 
the Arabia at Halifax. 

The Steamship Arabia arrived at Halifax this 
morning, bringing one week’s later intelligence, 
The telegraphic dispatch in the Evening Express, 
states that the news by this arrival, though inter- 
esting, presents no striking features of importance. 
No fighting has yet occurred. ‘The Spanish goy- 
ernment have made prompt reparation for the 
‘Black Warrior’ outrage. The Russian and Aus- 
trian governments are in active correspondence. 
It is also reported that the Russian expedition to 
Japan have succeeded in opening the ports of that 
Empire. 








Current Topics. 


.--- Count Alexander de Medem has been ap- 
pointed to succeed the late Mr. Bodisco as Rus- 
sian Minister at Washington. 

..--Not a word has been heard from the steam- 
ship City of Glasgow. Hopes were entertained 
that she had returned to Liverpool, or put in at 
the Azores, but the last arrivals have frustrated 
them. It is fifty-two days since she sailed from 
Liverpool, and apprehensions for her safety are be- 
coming intense. 

..--A bill passed the U. S. Senate yesterday, 
appropriating $50,000 to procure gold medals for 
the Captains of the Three Bells, the Kilby, and 
the Antarctic, and the balance to be divided among 
the said Captains and their crews, for their gallant 
conduct in rescuing the survivors of the wreck of 
the steamer San Francisco. 

..--The advices from the Isthmus, state that 
the prospects are good for the completion of the 
Panama Railroad. Five thousand men are now 
employed on it, and this force will soon be in- 
creased to six thousand. By the middle of May 
the track will be in readiness for the cars to 
within eleven miles of Panama. 

..--Rey. Dr. Cox preached his farewell ser- 
mon, on Sunday last, to the first Presbyterian 
church of this city ; having had charge of it seven- 
teen years. His congregation have presented him 
a house, and sixteen acres of land, in Oswego 
to which he has given the name of ‘ Vesper Cliff,’ 
and where he now retires. He says, he would 
have chosen to die on the field, but consents to be 
borne off wounded, as his physicians say he can 
proceed no further. 

.--- The Shanghai correspondent of the T7i- 
bune writes to the effect, that the Imperialist ar- 
my is still investimg that city though with very 
little prospect of retaking it. The rebels have 
abundance of supplies and munitions of war. The 
whole empire seems to be in a state of fermenta- 
tion. The writer says: 

“Rumor reports rebellious movements in most 
of the eighteen provinces. The reports from the 
North are conflicting. One rumor asserts that 
the northern army had invested the Capital, and 
that the Emperor had gone beyond the great 
wall; another, and I think the most probable one, 
is that the insurgent army had gone into winter 
quarters to await reinforcements. We have no 
means of ascertaining the true state of the case. 
We know, however, that the fall of Pekin is only 
a matter of time. The two great avenues to the 
Capital, Fientsing and the Grand Canal, are in 
the hands of the insurgents. 

_..-Considerable dissatisfaction is manifested 
by the Alumni of Columbia College, (N. Y. City,) 
respecting the action of the Trustecs uf that in- 
stitution in rejecting Dr. Gibbs, a recent candidate 
for the Professorship of Natural and Experiment- 
al Philosophy and Chemistry. Although the 
College, according to its charter, is not sectarian, 
it has always been more particularly under 
Episcopalian patronage and management. Upon 
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the above Professorship becoming vacant, Dr. 
Gibbs presented himself as a candidate to fill it. 
He had undoubted qualifications and was recom- 
mended by more than 200 of the Alumni, 
but was rejected solely on the ground of his 
religious belief, being a Unitarian. This was 
in violation of the College charter, and is considered 
by the majority of the Alumni as a most reprehensi- 
ble manifestation of intolerance and bigotry. On 
Saturday an adjourned meeting of the Alumni was 
held at the chapel of the College for the purpose 
of obtaining the sense of that body on the sub- 
ject of uniting in the Centennial celebration of 
the founding of the College, in October next, in 
accordance with an invitation of the Trustees.— 
But instead of concerting measures for the Cele- 
bration, they passed a series of resolutions, se- 
yerely condemning the conduct of the Trustees 
and refusing to unite with them in their proposals- 





—Those who have always resided in the coun- 
try, hear with surprise that neighbors in the 
city, whose yards even join, live year after year 
without exchanging names. We used to think 
strange of it, but now, this moving week in Brook- 
lyn, our neighbors across the road, just opposite 
the window which we look out at every waking 
morning, are going away, and we do not know 
their name, though they have lived there as long 
as we have been in the city—these three years. 
It would be impossible that a daily glance for 
three years should not make us feel somewhat 
acquainted with them, and that we should not 
regard their departure (for—we know not where, ) 
with some shade of sentimentality. But to in- 
dulge it, would be ridiculous according to the 
social etiquette of cities. 





Love Stories, 

We confess to a relish for love stories. Heart- 
touches, touch the heart ; and as love is the most 
delightful of all emotions, sympathy with lovers 
is the most pleasant kind of self-forgetfulness that 
works of imagination can afford. But the greater 
part of love stories end in a way to spoil them. 
The denouement which makes two happy, consigns 
a third very often to a sorrowful fate. In the 
*Last days of Pompeii, for instance, the reader 
becomes as much interested for Nydia as for Ione, 
—both of them love Glaucus, and Glaucus loves 
both; but he marries Ione, and the poor blind 
girl to whom he owes his life, drowns her 
love and her sorrow in the sea. The story of 
Ivanhoe is another illustration. Every body loves 
the beautiful Jewess even more than the Lady 
Rowena, but Ivanhoe cannot marry them both, 
and when he makes Rowena his bride, the meek 
Rebecca is left with tears in her heart. We have 
seldom read a love story that has not this same 
unpleasant feature. If we ever write one our- 
selves, we shall either not. have any marriage, 
or else we shall adhere faithfully to the one-love 
theory, and that is, refuse the idea that persons 
can love any but their own heaven-ordained mate. 

Jertainly, if we ever have heaven on earth, there 
will be no marriage, or else there will be no 
possibility of crossing love—hearts will match, 
and have no tendency to mismatch. In either 
case the material for romances as they are now 
written, would be much diminished. 

One of Irving’s characters exclaims, ‘Why is 
this rosy cloud of love, which sheds such a glow 
over the morning of our days, so prone to 
brew up into the whirlwind and the storm ?’— 
We should let his own story tell. His sweetheart 
had married another, supposing him to be dead, 
and he becomes the murderer of her husband. The 
whirlwind and the storm of all novels is the 
strife for exclusive possession. Love pure, is a 
rosy cloud, but the desire of self-appropriation 
brings a storm. See if that is not true in every 
novel. 

The prettiest love-story we have read fora long 
time, is one in poetry, in Pulnam’s Magazine, 
entitled ‘Galgano.’ This is the name of the hero. 
He loves the fair wife of ‘good Count Salvatore, 


** Who was older than became 
The husband of so young a dame.” 


She is loyal to her lord, however, and cold to Ga!- 
gano. The Count and his wife go to spend the 
summer in a country-retreat, and Galgano wan- 
ders near them. The Count meets him, is 
charmed with him, and tries to persuade him to 
become his guest. But Galgano, with a burning 
face, 

«* And downeast, troubled, restless eye, 

Puts his entreaties softly by,” 


and goes his way. The Count, when he seeks his 
lady again, praises Galgano with so much warmth, 
that her heart is captivated, and she loves him 
in spite of herself. Salvatore seems to infect her 


a luckless day, when Salvatore 1s gone, and she 


has spent the day alone, 

** And lonelier night is drawing near, 

Her restlessness and discontent 

Assumes the guise of love and fear ;” 
and she sends for Galgano, and he comes. The 
rest of the story is as follows: 

** Then sat they fondly side by side, 

And much they questioned and replied, 

And much Galgano wished to know 

What had o’ercome the lady’s pride, 

And changed her and subdued her so. 

And she related the whole story ; 

The story of that summer day, 

When he rode down the woodland way, 

And, though entreated, would not stay, 

And of the falcon and its flight, 

And how her husband, Salvatore, 

Spoke of him with so much delight, 

With so much love and tenderness, 

And placed his name so far above 

All others, that she could no less 

Than listen, and, in listening, love! 

And then upon his hand she laid 

Her own, that seemed a thing divine, 

And in a gentle whisper said, 

‘ Galgano, I am wholly thine !’ 

But suddenly a sense of guilt 

Pierced his sad bosom through and through, 

Even as a sword, thrust to the hilt 

By some athletic hand, might do. 

And, moved by a sublime decision, 

He said, in tones of deep contrition, 

‘May God forbid that 1 defame 

Old Salvatore’s honored name, 

And pay his noble trust in me 

By any act of infamy !’ 

Then with the instinct of despair 

He rushed into the open air! 

And homeward riding, through the night, 

He felt a wild, but sweet delight 

Pervade his breast, with thoughts of peace, 

And gratitude for his release, 

And joy in triumph of the right! 

And from that hour his soul assumed 

A nobler attitude and gesture, 

And walked with royal look and vesture, 

And not as one outcast and doomed !” 

Tue Fiso-Hawx.—I have just watched for the 
first time the operations of the fish-hawk. He 
was first seen sailing over the Quinnipiac, at a 
hight of forty or fifty feet—-often rising much 
higher. Occasionally he would stop in his course, 
and assume nearly a perpendicular attitude, with 
his head down, and sustain himself so for a min- 
ute or two, by a quick motion ofhis wings. From 
this position he would gaze down into the water 
in search of his prey. Fish are rather scarce now, 
and it was a long time before he was tempted to 
dive. He went straight down, but was then so 
far distant I could not tell whether he was suc- 
cessful or not: but it is said that the fish-hawk 
very seldom makes a dive in vain. This bird is 
larger than the common hen-hawks. Mr. A. says 
he once shot one that measured six feet from tip 
to tip of wings. He is followed by the eagle, in 
some parts of the country, who compels the hawk 
to drop his prey, and then clutches it for himself. 

Wallingford, April, 1854. w. 





Outline History ot Jerusalem,---No.1, 

The history of Jerusalem subsequent 
to the time of Christ, presents an ac- 
curate fulfillment of the prophecy that 
‘ Jerusalem shall be trodden down of the 
Gentiles, till the times of the Gentiles be 
tulfilled.’ We subjoin an outline sketch 
of the history of the Holy City, compiled 
from Robinson’s travels, with the assist- 
ance of Josephus, Eusebius, and other 
later historians. 

In A. D. 70, as is well known, occurred 
the memorable conquest of the city by 
Titus, together with a frightful amount 
of bloodshed, suffering and slaughter—in 
fact, a time of ‘great tribulation ; such 
as was not since the beginning of the 
world, no, nor ever shall be.’ According 
to Josephus’ account, eleven hundred 
thousand persons perished on this occa- 
sion, and ninety-seven thousand were 
made captives. This estimate, though 
doubtless somewhat overdrawn, is yet in- 
dicative of the fearful desolation which 
befell the city ; for no other single in- 
stance in the annals of ancient or modern 
warfare, do we find recorded, in which was 
a tithe of such sacrifice of life. The 
temple was burned, and with a few excep- 
tions, the walls of the city were leveled to 
the ground. For fifty years after its de- 
struction, Jerusalem is unmentioned in 
history. In the earlier part of the second 


der the Emperor Adrian. But no sooner 
was its reconstruction completed, than 
the Jews revolted against the Roman yoke. 
At first their rebellion was partially suc- 
cessful—the fire of disaffection spread 
rapidly, and the insurrectionists, having 
become a formidable force, obtained pos- 
session of a large portion of Palestine.— 
The Romans at first thought lightly of 
this uprising ; but finding matters grow- 
ing serious, their best officers were sent 
to Palestine, and the war was vigorously 
commenced, The conflict was protracted 
and severe. The insurgents were numer- 
ous, and nerved with the courage of des- 
peration. But their provisions being scan- 
ty and their supplies being cut off by the 
Romans, they were gradually exhausted, 
and finally destroyed and subdued. As 
in the former instance this struggle was 
brought to a bloody termination by im- 
mense destruction of life, and the selling 
of thousands of the Jews as slaves. Af- 
ter this, by a decree of Adrian, the Jews 
were forbidden to approach Jerusalem, 
and Roman soldiers were stationed in and 
around the city to ensure the execution 
of this edict. The Jews were not allowed 
to enter the city until two hundred years 
afterwards under the reign of Constan- 
tine. 

A Roman colony was then established 
at Jerusalem, which was renamed Atlia ; 
by which name it was known for many 
subsequent years. Christianity, mean- 
while was gradually increasing and ex- 
tending its influence ; and by the conver- 
sion of Constantine it became the popular 
religion. In the year 326, Helena, the 
mother of Constantine, visited Palestine, 
and erected churches at Jerusalem and 
Bethlehem on the supposed sites of 
Christ’s birth and ascension. Constan- 
tine then removed the Pagan sanctuaries, 
and built a temple over the supposed 
place of the Holy Sepulchre, besides other- 
wise adorning the holy places around 
Jerusalem. For a short period, under 
Constantine’s reign, Jerusalem began to 
flourish as of old. This was the era of 
what Robinson terms ‘credulous faith 
as well as of legendary tradition and in- 
vention, if not of pious fraud.’ Many of 
the holy places were located, and with no 
over-scrupulous regard for accuracy ; and 
many of the current and fabulous legends 
of the present day date from that time. 
Almost every place celebrated in Bible 
History had its site selected and assigned. 

With the fifth century began a sucess- 
ion of tumults among the different relig- 
ous sects in Palestine. Fierce and in- 
tense was the strife, which the power of 
the two successive emperors was unable 
to assuage. One party held the doctrine 
of the two distinct natures of Christ, 
which another party, the Monophosytes, 
violently opposed. 
flicts were the result of the endeavors of 
each party to obtain the ascendency ; and 
many on both sides were slain. For 
about one hundred and fifty years these 


Several severe con- 


ing which time the sect of the Origenists 
increased in number and power, and 
mingled in the common disturbance, 
Peace was at length restored by the Em- 
peror Justinian, und the compulsory in- 
fluence of the Roman soldiery. 
remainder of the sixth century, Jerusalem 
and Palestine generally were quiet, 
and pilgrimages were continued in in- 








with his own attraction for Galgano. At last on 


century, the city was again rebuilt un- 


great demand ; and innumerable impos- 
tures were practised upon the credulous ; 
not one of whom departed from Jerusalem 
without some relic of Christ or his disci- 
ples. . This was the close of the tempo- 
rary prosperity of Jerusalem—a momen- 
tary sunshine, to be succeeded by a deep- 
er darkness. 

ool re pa 

Mental habits and Communism. 

It is not unusual for our Commune 
gatherings to present, in one evening, the 
different phases of the school, the social 
party, the place for business consultation, 
and the religious meeting. Living as we 
do in consolidated families, it becomes 
necessary oftentimes for more than one 
kind of business to be carried on in one 
place. Most of the writing for this pa- 
per, for instance, is carried on simultane- 
ously and in the same room with type- 
setting, engraving, &c., where at the 
same time there is perfect freedom for 
conversation. 

All this produces a peculiar discipline 
of the attention, which in the isolated 
manner in which study is conducted in 
schools and colleges, is seldom attained. 
It might be supposed that living in Com- 
munes would bea great hindrance to 
close application of mind ; but it is not 
so ;, on the other hand, it gives us two in- 
valuable conditions of the attention.— 
In the first place, the conducting of edu- 
cation symmetrically, that is, attending 
daily to the mental, moral, and business 
departments, produces a certain flexibili- 
ty in the power of attention, which is of 
the greatest practical value, and is pecul- 
iar to active business men, who are able 
to have ‘many irons in the fire’ without 
burning. This state of the attention en- 
ables a person to go from one kind of ac- 
tivity to another with the greatest ease 
and without distraction and liability to 
ill-nature. 

Secondly, a necessity of conducting 
one’s own business and mental operations 
while surrounded by others engaged with 
their own work, cultivates the power of 
concentrating the attention. It makes 
men of that stamp that can have the 
full possession of themselves at all times 
and in all places—men that can pass 
through a country, wild or civilized, and 
take their notes as they go, to-day upon 
a table, and to-morrow upon a knapsack. 

In a true and harmonious state of so- 
ciety, men will find less and less difticulty 
in concentrating their attention; it is a 
known fact that one can better endure 
the necessary disturbance of a friend 
than of any one else. Instead of Commu- 
nism producing dissipation of the mind 
and attention, it throws off those habits 
which in isolation in reality weaken them, 
and on the other hand it gives one a 
sense of power, and a supremacy over cir- 
cumstances, 





The Promise of the Spirit, 
Nothing is plainer from the testimony 
of Scripture, than that God is pleased to 


civil embroilments were continued ; dur-|impart his Spirit to them who sincerely 


ask it ; and that the gospel dispensation 
was to be especially distinguished over 
that of the law, by the ministration of 
the Spirit. Let us hear the words of 
some of the Bible witnesses on this sub- 


For the | ject. 


First, Old Testament promises.—Joel 
2: 28,29. ‘It shall come to pass after- 
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daughters shall prophesy,’ &c. Com- 
pare Acts 2, where Peter quotes this 
prophecy, and applies it to the time in 
which he spoke—the day of Pentecost. 
Ezekiel 36: 26—27. ‘A new heart 
also will I give you, and a new spirit will 
[ put within you..--.. I will put my Spir- 
it within you, and cause you to walk in 
my statutes, and ye shall keep my judg- 
ments, and do them,’—(John, the fore- 
runner of Christ, said of him, ‘ He shall 
baptize you with the Holy Ghost and 
with fire.’) 

Srconp, Christ’s promise of the Spirit 
to his disciples—John 7 ; 38, 39 ; and 
14: 16,17, 26. ‘He that believeth on 
me, as the Scripture hath said, out of his 
belly shall flow rivers of living water. 
But this spake he of the Sprit, which 
they that believe on him should receive.’ 
—‘I will pray the Father, and he shall 
give you another Comforter, that he may 
abide with you forever; even the Spirit 
of truth,’ &c. ‘But the Comforter the 
Holy Ghost, whom the Father will send 
in my name, he shall teach you all 
things, and bring all things to your re- 
membrance, whatsoever I have said to 
you" See also ch. 16: 7—13. 

‘Trp, The account of the first Christ- 
ians, as given in Acts.—Besides the pas- 
sage already referred to in Acts 2, con- 
cerning the outpouring of the Spirit on 
the day of Pentecost, it is stated, (Acts 
$:'15—17.)that through prayer and lay- 
ing on of the apostles hands, the Holy 
Ghost was given. Through their preach- 
ing also, the Spirit came on them who 
heard the word—Gentiles as well as Jews. 
‘While ‘Peter yet spake these words, [on 
his visit to Cornelius, the Roman centu- 
rien,| the Holy Ghost fell on all them 
wwhich, heard the word. And they of the 

circumcision were astonished, as many 
»ag came with Peter, because that on the 
Gentiles also was poured out the gift of 
the Holy Ghost.’ Acts 10: 44—45, and 
hi: 15—17. 

Fourtu, The testimony of the apostolic 
epistles of the N. T., showing that the gift 
of the Holy Spirit was the privilege ac- 
tually enjoyed by the body of believers in 
the Primitive church, and was the seal of 
their adoption as childrenof God. ‘Know 
ye not, that ye are temples of God, and 
that the Spirit of God dwelleth in you 2’ 
1Cor.. 3:16. Again, ch. 6; 19, ‘ Your 
body issee temple of the Holy Ghost, 
which is in,yqu, which ye have of God.’— 
‘Who hath,.alsp, sealed us, and given the 
earnest of gl.oSpirit in our hearts.’ 2 Cor. 
1: 22.—‘ Im rhqm also, after that ye be- 
lieved, ye wee sealed with the Holy 
Spirit of promye. ‘ And grieve not the 
Holy Spirit of-uod, whereby ye are sealed 
unto the day of redemption.’ Eph. 1: 13 
and 4: 30. ‘ Ye are washed, ye are sanc- 
tified, ye are justified, in the name of the 
Lord Jesus, and by the Spirit of our God.’ 
1 Cor, 6: 11.—‘ Ye have an unction from 
the Holy One, and yé know all things. --- 
The angif'timg' which ye have received of 
him, abifetir in yoh, and teacheth you all 
things., 1 Jno. 2: 20, 27. 

The foregoing passages, selected from 
many of like import, are sufficient to show 
that the gift of the Holy Spirit was the 
common privilege of the believers com- 
posing the Primitive church. And as the 
church or body of Christ is one, all who 
at this day claim to be members of that 
body, should regard the same privilege as 


theirs. JL. 8. 
Oneida, April, 1854. 








Advice to a Timid Believer. 

FROM LETTERS OF G. TE RSTEEGEN. 
----The thought that you will fall into 
sin every moment, arises partly from the 
darkness which at present covers your 
path, which occasions all manner of 


doubts, fears, and apprehensions; so 
that you think all kind of danger is at 
hand, when there is often nothing of the 
sort. Close your eyes to all that sur- 
rounds you ; walk in faith and resigna- 
tion, and fear will vanish. And when 
light dawns upon you, you will say that 
you have walked in the right way. This 
fear arises also in part, from the with- 
drawment of all perceptible strength and 
support. The case is with you, as with 
a child, that is always afraid of falling, 
although the mother holds it fast behind 
by leading strings without the child’s be- 
ing conscious of it ; but as soon as it is 
in danger of stumbling or falling, it 
would be aware of its mother’s support- 
ing hand. No, my dear child, there is no 
need to be afraid; thy mother is near, 
although not before thine eyes. The 
more you are afraid, the worse you will 
stumble ; and if you were on the point 
of falling, you would be conscious of 
something in you, which held you back, 
or ordered every thing outwardly in such 
a manner, as to keep you from stumbling. 
Rely upon the supporting hand of God 
without seeing it, and repose upon the 
guidance of his divine providence, by 
which he will overule all things, both in- 
ternally and externally, to a good end. 

Commit yourself to God, and let your 
love be pure and disinterested, and so 
shall you be healed. Give yourself up 
entirely unto God and his unlimited will, 
both for time and eternity. Consent to 
every thing but sin....If it occur to your 
mind, that you are at present, or may 
become, the ridicule and scorn of all men 
and of evil spirits, let your will agree to 
it, and say, ‘of what valueamI! I will 
glorify God, notwithstanding ; I will love 
him notwithstanding. If the thought 
arise in your mind, that your wretched 
condition will become still more wretch- 
ed—that it will continue so till death— 
and that you will perish eternally ; con- 
sent to all this, and say, ‘I will neverthe- 
less not sin, I will still love and glorify 
God ; what does it matter what becomes 
of me! Act thus with every thing that 
passes in your mind. In this manner 
resignation will give place to a disinter- 
ested love, and your bitter and disturbed 
emotions shall be changed into a sooth- 
ing and profound peace, and your distress- 
ed condition into an unlimited immensity 
and liberty of spirit. 

Remember that God continues God ; 
and that he is as kind and lovely now, as 
when you saw and tasted his goodness. 
Love him therefore now, quite as much, 
and if possible, still more than before.— 
God has many thousands, who praise him 
in heaven and on earth; let him then 
haye one instance, in you, out of thou- 
sands, who praise him in hell, where you 
imagine yourself to be. The former do it 
in the -enjoyment of light and delight ; 
do you do it in the midst ofdarkness, and 
whilst hanging with Jesus on the cross, in 
external and internal affliction. O how 
beautiful, and disinterested, and lovely is 
the praise of God which proceeds from the 
heart and lips of a suffering soul, out of 
whose mouth, like Job's, nothing proceeds 
but ‘the name of the Lordbe praised!’ 





The Latest Phase of Philosophy. 


We have selected several passages from a book | 


recently published, entitled ‘ Dietetics of the Soul.’ 
It is a translation from the German, and is philo- 
sophical rather than Christian, but it shows how 
the deepest human philosophy agrees with the 
ethics of the Bible: 

Is it unreasonable to assume that the action, 
of mind and body on each other is, like every 
other perfect action, reciprocal? May we not 
believe that the mind, which is an excessively 
penetrating agent, exerts a certain influence 
on the external world, and has the power of 
impregnating the earth, whenever its manifes- 
tations are jutensely active ? If we followa 
logical mode of reasoning, and do not halt balf- 
way, we are foreed to admit this opinion. 

At present, we can only venture to advance 
hypothetically that a good man makes the air 
and earth arvund him healthy; while a bad 
man and a bad deed infest the scene of their 





action, causing the virtuous to shudder, and 





the weak to incline towards evil, when they 
approach the spot. Such ideas may seem quaint 
and superstitious at the present day ; but after 
the lapse of another century, they may, per- 
haps, be regarded as truisms. Every one knows 
the popular belief respecting the spot on which 
a murder has been committed. Now, popular 
belief furnishes a rich and important source of 
knowledge respecting natural phenomena, be- 
cause it results from the united experience of 
many, not from the reflections of afew. It is 
to be regretted that we do not know whether 
Dr. Haine of Berlin, whose diagnostic powers 
rendered him so celebrated, and who could dis- 
tinguish the various eruptions of the skin by 
their odor alone, may not have been able to 
discover moral peculiarities by the same facul- 
t 7 * * * * * 
Much progress has been already made, and 
the opinion is daily gaining ground, that not 
only the feebleness but the actual diseases of 
the present generation depend more on our 
moral than on our physical condition ; and that 
they cannot be prevented by the bracing sys- 
tem or the hardening experiments of a Rous- 
seau or a Salzmann—by exposure or cold baths. 
To guard against them, or, if God will, to ex- 
tirpate them, requires a higher culture, and 
that too ofa totally different kind; and here 
the first step must begin with ourselves. 
Medical men have been accused, and I fear 
with some justice, of considering mankind ex- 
clusively in a material point of view, as a coil 
of bones, muscles, and tissues, set in motion by 
the oxygen of the air acting on the biood. An 
opportunity is here offered to us for the refuta- 
tion of this notion ; the physician indeed sees 
and proclaims the advent of salvation from the 
same source as that to which the preacher and 
the moralist point. ‘ Who is unable to per- 
ceive,’ writes in his youth the beloved of our 
nation, ‘ that the conformation of mind which 
derives pleasure from every event, and dis- 
solves every suffering in the fullness of the 
universe, must also be most advantageous to 
the workings of the machine? This conforma- 
tion is virtue.’ ’ ’ * . 
Kant, the philosopher, remarks that the mo- 
tive power of imagination, is much greater 
than that of any mechanical one. ‘ The man,’ 
he was wont to say, ‘ who is thoroughly pene- 
trated with a sense of social enjoyment, will eat 
with much better appetite than he who has 
spent acouple of hours on horseback ;’ and 
‘ entertaining reading is a more healthy oceu- 
pation than bodily exercise.’ In this sense, he 
regarded dreaming as an exercise during sleep, 
intended by Nature to maintain the organic 
machine in a state of vital activity. In the 
most reflective of all his works he goes further, 
and affirms that the enjoyment which we de- 
rive from refined society depends on increased 
peristaltic motion of the intestines; and that 
the increase of health thus acquired is the true 
aim of tender sensations and _ intellectual 
thoughts. ” ™ ° % ° 
Great men do not exert an influence from 
their being at once understood; but by the 
halo which encircles them and attracts the im- 
agination of others iv their atmosphere. A 
mental, as well as an external atmosphere sur- 
rounds.the world and all its parts—surronnds 
the present age and the passing hour. Here 
all the, vital effects of the individual are dif- 
fused over a whole ; and from it they react on 
the individnal who is unconscious of the influ- 
ence. Thoughts, sensations, and modes of re- 
presentation, hover unseen in the atmosphere ; 
we breathe. them, we assimilate them, and 
communicate them, without being conscious of 
such processes. We might name it ‘ the out- 
er soul of the world.’ The spirit of the time 
is its reflection in the pages of history ; and 
the strange phenomena of fashion are its ‘ fata 
morgani.’ It encompasses the lesser circles 
of society, so as to form a delicate and conta- 
gious principle ; and thoughts becoming dis- 
solved in it, it influences even those ideas we 
thick most peculiarly our own. Whether it 
be, or be not, the natural and necessary result 
of the organic action of one whole, still every 
accurate observer is speedily conscious of the 
special manner in which this atmosphere is in- 
fluenced by the vital energy of some one indi- 
vidual, whose mode of existence is embodied 
in its own, and surrounded by it. The hero’s 
courage diffuses itself, like a vivifying ether, 
through the hesitating and half-paralyzed ranks 
of his followers ; the fluttering of fear acts like 
an irresistible infection ; the jovial, heart-felt 
laugh, and the influence of indestructible good 
humour, carry away a whole company with a 
gentle, but irresistible force, and draws a smile, 
in spite of himself, from the lips of the grum- 
bler. Again, do we not all know that yawning 
spreads like wild-fire through a whole assem- 
bly? Is not its action like that of the ungenial 
presence of a traitor among friends ? 
* * * * * * 
Esteem your brother to be good, and he is so. 
Confide in the half-yirtueus man, and he be- 





comes wholly virtuous. Encourage your pupil 
by the assumption that he possesses certain 
faculties, and they will be developed in him ; 
look on him as incapable of cultivation, and he 
continues so. Pronounce yourself in health, 
and you may become so. All nature is but an 
echo of the mind; and from her we learn the 
highest of all law—that the real springs from 
the ideal; that the ideal by degrees remodels 
the world. 





Deep Sea Soundings. 


During the last few years the United States 
Government has authorized the employment of 
several vessels, under the direction of Lieut. 
Maury, the Director of the National Observa- 
tory, in investigating the great physical phe- 
nomena of the Atlantic Oeean—its currents, 
winds, ocean-bottoms, shoals, &c. These in- 
vestigations, not yet terminated, have been 
productive of an immense amouct of informa- 
tion, of the greatest practical value to Ameri- 
can commercial interests, and have at the same 
time thrown much light on many purely ab- 
stract questions of science. 

The department of deep sea soundings, un- 
dertaken with a view of determining the depth 
of the ocean, its varying temperature, its con- 
cealed or under-currents, and the nature and 
configuration of the bottom, has especially fur- 
nished results of the greatest interest and noy- 
elty. In addition to numerous soundings made 
at different isolated points, a continuous line of 
soundings has been run in several instances 
from a given point on the coast of North or 
South America, to an opposite point on the 
shores of the Eastern Continent. In this way 
the observers have been enabled to construct 
charts exhibiting sections of the sea-bottom for 
a given parallel, with almost the same accuracy 
as though the same portion of the earth’s sur- 
face had been surveyed and mapped with the 
compass and the level. 

Discoveries confirm the predictions which 
were made soon after the commencement of 
the deep sea soundings by Lieut. Maury, viz., 
that the bottom of the sea was probably muck 
more ragged than the surface of the dry land. 
Indeed, so ragged and precipitous is the sea 
bottom along the lme sounded, that, to speak 
jocosely, had a way been opened here whereby 
the chosen people could have crossed eager § 
they would not have found it of any great ac- 
count, but would have made much better time 
by boat. 

The reasons why the bottom of the sea should 
naturally be more ragged than the land are ob- 
vious ; on the land the rains and the winds are 
always drifting, washing and wearing down the 
high places and filling up the low. These 
agents, on the contrary, are not felt at all, or 
at least but feebly, at the bottom of a deep sea. 
On the dry land, frosts and the force of gravity 
are great levellers. At the bottom of a deep 
sea no frosts are felt, and the difference of the 
force of gravity operating upon a rock at the 
bottom of the sea, and upon the top of a moun- 
tain, is as the difference in weight between air 
and water.— Sci. Amer. 





Description of the Sky-Lark. 

This delightful songster, the most harmonious 
of the whole bird family, is universally diifused 
throughout Europe, and is every where extremely 
prolific. It is about seven inches in length: bill 
dusky, the base of the under mandible yellowish: 
the feathers on the top of the head are dusky, 
edged with rufous brown; they are rather elon- 
gatec, and may be set up as a crest: the plumage 
on the upper part of the body is reddish-brown, 
with the middle darkest. and the edges rather 
pale: the upper part of the breast is yellow, 
spotted with black; and the lower part of the 
body is a pale yellow. The tail is dusky brown; 
legs dusky; claws dusky: tho hind one being 
very long, straight, and strong. The male is ofa 
deeper color, and larger than the female: and is 
further distinguished by having the hind claw 
longer. The species is subject, however, to con- 
siderable variety; and.has even been found ofa 
pure white color. The sky-lark commences his 
song early in the spring, continuing it during the 
whole summer, and is one of the few birds that 
chant whilst on the wing. When it first rises 
from the earth, its notes are feeble and inter- 
rupted; as it ascends, however, they gradually 
swell to their full tone, and Jong after the bird 
has reached a height where it is lost to the eye, 
it still continues to charm the ear with its’ melo- 
dy. It mounts almost perpendicularly, and by 
successive springs, and descends in an oblique di- 
rection, unless when threatened with danger, 
when it drops like a stone. 

The female forms her nest on the ground, be- 
neath some turf, which serves at once to hide and 
shelter it; sometimes in the corn-fields ; and at 
others in various sorts of pasturage. She lays 
four or five dirty-white eggs, blotched and spot- 
ted with brown; and she generally produces two 
broods ina year. These prolific birds are graniv- 
orous; they are most abundant in the more open 
and highest cultivated situations abounding in 
corn, being but seldom scen in extensive moors at 
a distance from arable land. In winter they as- 
semble in vast flocks, grow very fat, an are taken 
in great numbers for the table.—Phren. Jour. 
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